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MY GRANDMOTHER’S DAUGHTERS. 


• t 'i n rp to-dav (Frank G. being present), I alludedfe^T 

carelessness with which they had lost their pencils fr 0r ^ 
having omitted to put them by and immediately it was * 
signal for a sort of martyr lo °k^fun jind distress f rom 
Louisa, as 


i if it were merely a rather unpleasant joke, ancl 
Kitty is fast catching it. I must have no lookery. If Kitt 
and Louisa cannot discipline their minds so as to feel how 
shocking this is, they must at any rate control the outward 
appearance of it. 

May 30th. d o-day I was pleased with the cheerfulness 
with which K. and L. submitted to having a half-hour of 
lessons in the afternoon, to which, in my opinion, they were 
not strictly liable. It was not without a representation of 
her rights from L., but when I advised them to do it at once 
without argument, they did so without the least unwillingness. 

June 1st. I have great trouble in enforcing the use of 
parasols. To-day I observed that Kitty had taken hers to 
church, and I think I remarked upon it ; but in going to 
Sunday school I had to send Louisa back for hers, and Kitty 
followed without. After school 1 sent her in for it, and more 
than once during the walk I had to remind them. From the 
old yew tree I watched them as they went home alone, and 
I observed that Kitty’s parasol was not only not held over her 
face, but was not even open. After all I had said about it, 
this was extremely wrong. I cannot think how anybody with 
a conscience can avoid feeling that obedience in such small 
things, and moreover an earnest desire to obey, is but a small 
return for all the care, watchfulness, and anxiety bestowed 
upon them.” 

This is the last extract in the book on the present subject — 
only, lest the children of this generation should think that 
the parasols were a daily infliction, I must say in justice to 
my grandmother that I think they must have been corn- 
er iTi y w ^b best hats — for I have seen many pictures 
1 e and Louisa in immense leghorn hats, which I 

onnfiT e ti Vere ^° r ever y da y ar >d garden use. Theirs, I can 
fr< m (4, n ^ Sa ^’ WaS a healthy and happy childhood, though 
‘have , 6 Xer y nature °f the book from which these extracts 
of it 66,1 taken we have had to consider the darker side 


THE VOICES OF OUR CHILDREN. 

By Mrs. Emil Behnke, 

Teacher °f Voice Production to Singers, Speakers, and Stammerers. 


WHAT sort of singing lessons may our little ones safely 
take r is a question often asked, and it is a very important 
one. 

Some young natural voices are very beautiful, full of 
refined tone and dainty grace ; and many children, both boys 
and girls, have a wonderfully correct musical ear and 
memory. They learn every song they hear as if by intuition, 
and their bright voices carolling through the house bring 
gladness and joy to the parents’ hearts, and justify the desire 
to develop the inborn talent. 

If the voice be not forced too high, nor strained in any 
way, and if loud singing and shouting be strictly prevented, 
children may be encouraged to sing simple airs from a very 
early age. By this means the ear is trained in time, in tune, 
and in rhythm ; while the eye is educated in musical notation 
and the memory cultivated. This instruction should precede 
that of any musical instrument. The child who has learnt to 
sing and to read music with his voice, has laid a solid founda- 
tion of musical knowledge in a manner far more agreeable to 
himself and to others than by the drudgery of pianoforte' 


practice. 

Another cogent reason for the early practice of singing is 
that it is conducive to health, and is beneficial to the weak as 
well as to the strong. Vocal exercise is especially salutory 
to the respiratory organs, just as gymnastic exercise is 
healthful to the other organs. Sickly children, with narrow 
chests and thin, sharp voices, rapidly develop um er e 

influence of singing instruction if it is based upon nat 
hr^n+v.: , Even children with 
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health under a judicious teacher of singing. It is a Cu T~~ 
fact that many deaf persons, who, as a i ule, never talk, suff S 

rc a 1-kfif‘hiciQ • an H i 


or have suffered from phthisis ; and observation has show 
that a cause of this tendency is the too 'absolute repose *f 
the vocal apparatus, which prevents the full p l ay of t 
respiratory organs, the lungs never being properly filled with 
air. Thus the needful supply of oxygen is not conveyed to 
the blood, nor is the carbonic acid gas carried out of the 
system ; and this non-fulfilment of nature’s law re-acts on 
the general health. 

It may therefore be confidently affirmed that systematic 
proper exercise of the voice has a far wider effect than the 
mere strengthening of the vocal organs. The whole system 
of the singer is invigorated by the larger amount of air taken 
into the lungs, by which every tissue of the body receives a 
larger supply of health-giving oxygen, while the blood gets 
rid of impurities at a more rapid rate, and the circulation 
receives a stimulant, so that the whole system participates in 
the benefit. 

But these benefits can only result when the breathing is 
natural, that is to say, diaphragmatic and lower costal, in 
opposition to clavicular or collar-bone breathing. If this 
method be insisted on, a powerful and reliable hygienic 
element is introduced, which compels a continual and copious 
rep enis mg ot the air, which is the true vitaliser of the blood, 
should as b generally called, deep breathing, 

cised C ° rcec *’ an( * particular care should be exer- 

of the lo e ' ent any interference with the outward movement 
hig-hest u S l n * nb Pfration. The attainment of the 

all true art i^b Je<T Tf* * ^ a rGtUrn t0 nature ’ on which 
breathe 1 1S Slm ple enough, because all babies 

which so rare[v^ matlCally ’ unless born wit h diseased lungs, 
of it in thi<; r ^ a PP ens that it is unnecessary to take notice 

as the children neCtl ° n tbat * s ne cessary is to see that, 

of breathing - haffi^V-^ do not £ et into wrong habits 
manner of driZ ^ for the most P art > arise from the 
are so brought u ^ fL nursin §‘ the Bttle ones. If children 
which they came ^ t hat , the na tural way of breathing, with 
after difficultv in^ 0 ^ World > continues, there will be no 
purposes. wreath supply and control for singing 
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. V L- T • at Care shoult l be exercised 

eve , ; m teaching the s.mple singing of the nursery and 

kindergarten, it seems almost superfluous to urge thlt onlv 

*0“ "ho are thoroughly trained to the work fhould teach 

th e little ones to sing. Unfortunately many parents look upon 

singing as an educational luxury, and are unwilling to goto 

the expence of anything but a superficial course of instruction 

Nor are principals of schools quite free from reproach in this 

matter. No time for part singing in classes is set apart in 

the scheme of work in the large majority of schools : perhaps 

because, as a rule, it carries no marks in the examination. 

Yet one quarter of an hour’s part singing by the whole school 

would help to make lighter the heavier tasks, and bring 

brightness and cheerfulness to all. 

The first great point which a child must be accustomed to 
try for in singing is perfect tone. However simple the song 
may be, however limited the compass of the youthful voice, 
tuneful, soft, and musical tones must be insisted on ; tones that 
are produced without effort or strain. Children frequently 
acquire sharp, strident speaking voices, like the snap of a 
whip ; others get into a muffled, semi-nasal quality of tone, 
and the constant use of these objectionable methods in speech 
will affect the voice in singing. Parents and teachers are apt 
to think that they will “ grow out ” of these, and other bad 
habits of speech and voice. Even the dreadful complaints 
stammering, stuttering, and lisping are often classed in the 
category of those which benign Nature is supposed, like a 
fairy godmother, to get rid of — somehow ! But this belief is 
fallacious, and from long and varied experience in the cure of 
all descriptions of voice and speech troubles, the conviction 
grows that if once such habits are formed much time an 
trouble are necessary for their eradication. 

Children frequently strive to reproduce the extreme, 
compass in adult voices in singing, especially t e upper 
notes, thereby often seriously injuring their own \oca o g 
and causing false and impure tone. 

Where there is no defect in hearing, the fa ses ' „ 

be restored and cultivated; by the term de ective 
a “ bad ” or “ weak ” ear is not meant, as these s fa * 

frequently be remedied by voice practice, w 
requires skilled medical aid. 
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Dissonance, or singing out of tune, usually results f rom 
not being able to take breath properly, and to control its 
exit ; from forcing the action of the vocal organs, and 
otherwise misusing them. Many persons can hear they are 
not producing the right note, but are powerless to obviate the 
fault. The brain recognises it, but the vocal muscles, from 
want of proper use, do not respond to the will. In such 
instances vocal gymnastics yield very satisfactory results 
when judicious teaching is seconded by painstaking per- 
severance on the part of the pupil. 

The use by the teacher of hard, cutting and disagreeable 
tones should be carefully guarded against. Children imitate 
readily, and those who always hear musical accents are less 
likely to grow up with discordant voices, than those who are 
habituated to the sound of disagreeable tones. Hours and 
hours are often spent by the teacher in endeavouring to undo 
the mischief to the voice caused by the bad habits of coarse 
speaking, rough, throaty, and nasal tone, shouting and 
bawling. I he sweet tones of early childhood should be 
moulded and developed into the fuller tones of youth ; and 
parents and teachers will be laying the foundation for many 
a beautiful voice by insisting upon soft and pure speaking as 
\\ e as singing. Children can soon be taught to recognise 
at noise is not music, and that loud singing and forcing" 
produce ugly tones. 

By all means let there be singing in every nursery and in 

relief to * S Whether f ° r bo y s or & irls - Jt » a great 
f e c l ren to have 15 or 20 minutes every day 

chll ' ZT V ri ? htens the intelle «. enlivens the whole 

SZ 1 ’ “1'T ^ ,0 “ ndation for future exercise of part- 

therefore to t y " bm ? in S is th e very essence of music ; 

a sure found T men “ mUsi ° al education by singing is to lay 

WiU Spri "S UP " taste! 

living thing fun Z n ° Unsh , m f m ’ *iU grow and flourish, a 

gladdening" the heLt of'the f0 ™ and beautiful expression ; 

the talent is made manifest. P ° SSeSS ° r ’ and of those to whoni 

medium is 'without 6 ^’ tbe easiest s y ste m as a teaching 
makes musij ^ i ST Ptl0n * the Tonic Sol-fa method. It 
to sing at sight : i. e t0 bttle cbddren > enabling them 

before, and to sincr ^ ^ Up a piece of music not seen 
sing it without the aid of an instrument. 
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Now sight-singing, owing to the comnUr * 1 
musical notation, is so rare an accomplishment o","" ° f 
people think it extremely difficult, many impossible 7„d 
others consider it to be a gift, a snechl t a f , ble \ and 
unattainable even by the most diligent study; ' whUe ' Z 
reahty .t .s as easy as reading, when taught on the principles 
of key-relationsh.p : that ,s to say, on a perception of the 
relationship of sounds to a key note. One hour s training 
on this method is far more instructive and effective than five 
hours spent under a teacher who laboriously lifts his pupils’ 
voices with his own from tone to tone, by which process the 
pupil never attains independent power of voice and ear. 

The question of Voice Training proper is not one which 
comes within the scope of the present subject. The only 
training which it is right and safe to give to children’s voices 
has been indicated in the foregoing pages. Medical men 
and conscientious teachers agree that it is injurious to 
commence the regular training of voices before the vocal 
organs are fully developed and strong. The mutation of the 
voice coincides with other physical developments, and varies 
according to sex, girls maturing sooner than boys. Training 
begun too early is generally harmful to the health. The 
question of how best to develop and cultivate the voices of 
our young men and girls after the period of change, when 
they have left colleges and schools, is certainly of equal 
importance to the one which has just been discussed. lo 
know how to prevent the sad throat ailments which are 
induced by abuse of function in voice use is very necessary, 
but the consideration of this part of the subject must be 
postponed for the present. 



